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ment, and directed its economic life. It made no
difference that the majority of the population was of
Catholic and French origin. Whether surrendered or
conquered, the country was British and so it would
remain. The Canadians, however, were quick to oppose
that plan. They did not object too greatly to becoming
the subjects of an English and Protestant king, pro-
vided that this did not entail the loss of their customs
and their language. On the contrary; for when the
home government facilitated the adoption in Canada
of its own political institutions, adapted to the circum-
stances of time and place, the Canadiens immediately
perceived all the advantages that could be derived
from these institutions to safeguard their rights. Thus,
after 1791, it was the Canadiens who most insistently
demanded the normal functioning of a parliamentary
government, whose definitive form had not yet been
acquired even in Great Britain,1 whose most intricate
workings they were quick to learn and use with sur-
prising skill. Fifty years later it was again the
Canadiens who assured the triumph of responsible
government, whose most tenacious advocates they had
continued to be. London had finally understood that
violence was neither the surest nor the least costly
means of bringing the Canadiens under British au-
thority and that the grant of liberty rather than force
would be the guarantee of their loyalty.

On the ist July 1867, when Canada became a
federation of provinces, destined to stretch from ocean
to ocean, the purely colonial period had run its course
and the first British Empire had come to an end. There

1 Indeed this definitive form of a system which required full
ministerial responsibility was not really in force until 1830.